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FOREWORD 


This publication reports a methodological study carried out by 
three of the seven agencies which cooperated in a study of farm 
family food consumption in three types of farming areas of the 
South, a project supported in large part by funds made available 
under the Research and Marketing Act of 1946. 


The Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economies and the 
Agricultural Experiment Stations of Mississippi and South Carolina 
had the major responsibility for the sub-project in which two 
collection methods in dietary surveys were compared. 


The following representatives of other agencies which co- 
operated in the major project read the manuscript and made helpful 
suggestions: Beulah Gillaspie, Arkansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station; Florence MacLeod and Josephine Staab, Tennessee Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station; Willamay T. Dean, Virginia Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station; and R. L. Anderson, Institute of 
Statistics, North Carolina State College. 


This report on the results and the problems of using different 
methods of collecting data on family food consumption will be of 
great assistance in planning efficient use of personnel and other re- 
sources in future studies. 


R. W. Cummings, 


Administrative Adviser 
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COLLECTION METHODS IN DIETARY SURVEYS 


A comparison of the food list and record in two farming areas in 
the South 


By Janet Murray and Ennis C. Blake, Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economies, United States Department of Agriculture ; 
Dorothy Dickins, Head, Home Economics Department, Missis- 
sippi Agricultural Experiment Station; Ada M. Moser, Head, 
Eeonomics Department, South Carolina Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 


INTRODUCTION 


This report presents a comparison of family food consumption 
data obtained by two methods, the record and the food list. The 
food record makes use of a weighed inventory of foods on hand at 
the beginning and close of the study, and a day-by-day record, 
usually for a week, of the weight of food brought into the home. 
The list-reeall (food list) requires that the homemaker recall, with 
the aid of a detailed list of foods and questioning by an interviewer, 
the kinds and quantities of all foods used during the week just 
prior to the interview. 


The investigation was undertaken as a sub-project of a study 
of family food consumption in three types of farming areas of the 
South made during the late winter and early spring, 1948. The 
food consumption survey was carried out in five states.1 In two of 
the five states, Mississippi and South Carolina, this comparison of 
methods of data collection also was undertaken. 


The food record method was the one used for obtaining weekly 
data in the Southern Regional Study.2 During 1948, also, a large- 
scale investigation of urban families was made by the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economies, using the food-list method.3 
Of the earlier large-scale studies in which the BHNHE participated, 


1 Family Food Consumption in Three Types of Farming Areas of the South. 
I. An Analysis of 1947 Food Data. Dorothy Dickins, Beulah Gillaspie, Ada M. 
Moser, Josephine Staab, Willamay Dean, Esther F. Phipard, R. L. Anderson. 
Southern Cooperative Series Bulletin 7. June 1950. 

2 Family Food Consumption in Three Types of Farming Areas in the South. 
II. An Analysis of Weekly Food Records, Late Winter and Early Spring, 1948. 
Ada M. Moser, Willamay T. Dean, Beulah Gillaspie, Dorothy Dickins, Josephine 
Staab, Esther F. Phipard, and R. L. Anderson. Southern Cooperative Series Bulletin 
20. (In press). 

3 Food Consumption of Urban Families in the United States, Spring 1948, 
Preliminary report No. 5, May 30, 1949; also Nutritive Value of Diets of Urban 
Families, United States, Spring 1948, and Comparison with Diets in 1942 Pre- 
liminary report No. 12, November 30, 1949, Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, U. S. D. A. 
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one (1934-37) used the record method, one (1935-36) used both 
methods, and one (1941) the list method only.4 


Food consumption surveys using the record or the list method 
have usually been designed to serve two purposes: The assessment 
of food consumption in relation to nutritional needs of large groups 
of families or individuals that represent important segments of the 
population, and the measurement of markets for food among popula- 
tion groups. Basic to both of these uses is the need for a technique 
that can be applied to samples of the population. Other and more pre- 
cise methods of measuring individual food intake are available.5 
These are not discussed here because they have seldom been applied 
to large population groups or adapted to the needs of economic 
analysis. 


Methods of obtaining food consumption data from families can 
differ in at least three respects: The extent to which the memory 
factor is involved through the lapse of time between the report and 
the event (purchase, consumption, etc.) ; the frequency and amount 
of supervision given the respondent in making the report; and the 
detail in which the data are reported. The recall-list depends on the 
respondent’s memory, with the nearly complete listing of foods on 
the schedule and the aid of the interviewer to assist in recalling 
items consumed that might otherwise be forgotten. The record 
method calls for daily recording of food brought into the kitchen 
for family use, although, even when the record is kept daily, it 
should be realized that there may be some element of “recall” be- 
cause of the period elapsing between the time the food is brought 
into the home and the time the record is made. Amounts are recorded 
in detail, sometimes with menus, but in diary style, rather than with 
a list to prod the memory. Frequent visits from the enumerator, at 
least every day except Sunday, provide a large amount of super- 
vision. 


Thus, while the present investigation contributes to knowledge 
of the effect on survey data of the respondent’s ability to remember, 
it is not a test of the memory factor alone. Both the amount of super- 
vision and the method of reporting also affect the quality of the data, 
and these may vary among investigations using either the recall or 
the record techniques. 


This report presents the results of tests of the differences in data 


4 See Diets of Families of Employed Wage Earners and Clerical Workers in 
Cities, U. S. D. A. Circular 507, 1939; Family food consumption and dietary 
levels—Farm series, U. S. D. A. Miscellaneous Publication No. 405, 1941; Family 
Food Consumption and Dietary Levels, Urban and Village Series, U. S. D. A. 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 452, 1941; Family Food Consumption in the United 
States, U. S. D. A. Miscellaneous Publication No. 550, 1944, 

5 See Nutrition Surveys: Their Techniques and Value, National Research 
Council, Bulletin 117, 1949. 
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eollected by the lst-recall and record methods from each of two 
population groups. In making these tests, the major purposes of these 
food consumption surveys have been kept in mind. Accordingly, 
tests cover differences in the amount of foods consumed, the money 
value of food from home production and purchased sources, and its 
nutritive content. 


The plan of this investigation called for data collection by the 
two methods from samples as nearly parallel as possible. In order to 
reduce the task of testing the parallelism of the samples obtained, 
the samples were drawn from restricted population groups. The 
comparison in Mississippi was designed to cover sharecropper 
families, and because so large a proportion of those interviewed were 
Negroes, the tabulations have been restricted to the Negro share- 
cropper group. The South Carolina comparison covers both white 
and Negro families of farm owners and cash renters. Both the 
Mississippi and South Carolina respondents were restricted to those 
families with a husband and wife and one or more children of 2-18 
years, with or without other persons. 


The Problems of Getting Food Consumption Data from Families 


Major problems of getting food consumption data from families 
can be classed under three general headings: Getting cooperation of 
the families; keeping collection and tabulation costs to a minimum; 
and reducing reporting error. The list and record methods can each 
be assessed in relation to these problems, and a general discussion of 
each is included here. The basic problem of this investigation, how- 
ever, is to provide some information for the third. 


Cooperation 

Obtaining cooperation from all families drawn in a probability 
sample is one of the major difficulties in family consumption surveys. 
Some families, especially those in which the homemaker is employed 
away from home, are difficult to reach. Others will not cooperate. 
Cooperation may be especially hard to get from high-income 
families, those with servants, large families, those burdened by care 
of invalids, or reached under special circumstances as in holiday 
seasons or when they have guests. To the extent that the more time- 
consuming record method tends especially to discourage reports from 
such families, samples are thereby biased by their failure to be 
represented. It is particularly serious if those omitted have food 
consumption patterns very different from the average. 


Previous investigations have shown that southern rural families 
are likely to cooperate well in providing interviews, especially when 
the project is sponsored by a state group. Although these circum- 
stances should have been as favorable as ever could be expected for 
the use of the record technique, this investigation also showed better 
cooperation for the list method than the record method. In Missis- 
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sippl, 5 percent, and in South Carolina, 20 percent of the eligible 
families did not cooperate in giving records. There were no non-co- 
operating families in the list study in Mississippi, and 7 percent in 
South Carolina. The numbers are too small to permit an analysis of 
the characteristics of the non-cooperating families. This investiga- 
tion, however, substantiates conclusions from other experiences with 
the collection of records, namely: That cooperation from all families 
drawn in the sample is more difficult to obtain with the record than 
with the list method. 


In other parts of the country where interview cooperation is 
less easily obtained, and especially in cities where many homemakers 
have paid employment, non-participation from some of the families 
in giving records might be a larger problem. 


Cost 


The cost of food-record investigation is a further reason for 
comparing the data obtained by the two methods. The list method, 
being less costly, would be preferred, providing the data are 
sufficiently reliable for the purpose of the investigation. 


Interview and travel time is considerably less with the list than 
with the record method. With the list method a skilled interviewer 
can usually get the amount of information obtained in this survey at 
a single visit of from one to two hours. With the record method she 
is required to visit the home at the beginning and end of the survey 
period to record the inventories of food on hand, to weigh whatever 
foods cannot be recorded in standard household units of measure, 
and at the first visit to instruct the homemaker in her part in keep- 
ing the daily records. Besides, the interviewer is expected to visit the 
home every day except Sunday during the period the record is kept 
to help record quantities of food brought in during the day, and to 
weigh food as required. 


Processing the data for tabulation is faster and less expensive 
with the list than with the record. A single quantity (and expense 
or purchase price) for each food usually is reported on the list for 
the week. If machine tabulation is used, the data may be punched to 
tabulating cards directly from the original schedule after editorial 
entries have been made. In order to arrive at consumption figures for 
the week by the record method it is necessary, for each food re- 
ported, to subtract from the sum of the quantity of the beginning 
inventory and the quantities brought in during the week, the 
quantity left at the end of the week as reported at the time of the 
closing inventory. This summarization is done most satisfactorily 
with the use of a transcription sheet for each family, with consequent 
additional clerical hand work, which means that record data cannot 
be tabulated as expeditiously as can those from the list. 
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Differences between the two methods as to the qualifications and 
training required of enumerators are not clear cut. For both methods, 
skill is needed to get cooperation from the respondent. With the 
record method, the enumerator’s major problem is in maintaining 
cooperation. With the list method special ability is needed to assist 
the homemaker in recalling food purchase and consumption for the 
preceding 7 days, without influencing her response; thus, skill in 
_ interviewing is the major need for the food list. 


Reporting error 


A major consideration in the choice between the record and list 
methods is the relative accuracy of the data obtained. It has often 
been assumed that the record method is more accurate because of 
the respondent’s inability to remember and report as required by 
the food list. 


Even though the recerd method is not subject to reporting error 
because of the respondent’s failure to recall correctly the kinds and 
quantities of food consumed, data reported by the record method 
may also differ from the ‘‘true” situation, which both methods are 
attempting to measure. The respondent may forget to record an 
item. Also, the act of keeping the record may so influence behavior 
that the data, even though correctly recorded, are not those that 
the investigation was designed to get. 


There is evidence that families do not buy food as usual during 
the week in which they keep food records, tending rather to eat the 
foods they have on hand. Whether this affects the quality or cost of 
the diet during the week is not known. Certainly in a food record 
covering a much longer period this would necessarily be partially 
corrected because the inventory would become depleted. The bother 
of weighing foods; making entries on the food record, and prolonging 
the interviewer’s stay leads the homemaker to reduce her purchases. 
Changes in food practices may also be made, consciously or un- 
consciously, because of the presence of an outside observer. Although 
the interviewer has been instructed to be entirely noncommittal 
during her visit, she may, nevertheless, show disapproval or approval, 
in spite of her effort not to do so, and will lead the homemaker to 
alter her food pattern accordingly. 


It is possible also for families interviewed by the list method to 
underestimate or overestimate quantities, intentionally or otherwise, 


6 Unpublished data collected in a food record study conducted in Birming- 
ham, Alabama, in the spring of 1946, show that 89 percent of the 148 families in- 
cluded in the study had smaller total expenditures for food purchases during the 
week of the food record than the total cost of purchased food used during the 
week, an indication that they reduced their food inventories while keeping the 
record. The average cost per family of food purchases during the week was $10.14, 
whereas the average cost of purchased food used during the week was $12.67, 
a difference of $2.53 per family. 
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under the influence of the interviewer’s attitude. However, the 
respondent has less time to distort the answers during the list inter- 
view than over the longer time of the record. Conversely, the inter- 
viewer using the list method has less opportunity to detect distortion 
since she usually has but one contact with the family. The possibilities 
of bias resulting from distorted reporting or modified consumption 
should be kept in mind in the analysis of data obtained by either 
method. 


The Design of This Investigation 


This methodological study was made for the purpose of testing 
the similarity of data on family food consumption obtained by 
the two methods described. The general approach has been to con- 
sider the reliability of the data—that is, to determine whether or not 
there are statistically significant differences between the quantitative 
data collected with the use of the food list and the food record. Bias 
has not been examined systematically, but has been explored as 
differences were discovered in the course of the analysis. 


Collection of data 


In each of the two States in which the methodological study was 
conducted, Mississippi and South Carolina, two sets of parallel areas 
within four counties were selected—in one set the record was used, 
in the other the list. To provide a basis of comparison, the two groups 
of families in each of the States were selected according to the same 
sample design.7 Other phases of the survey, such as the date of inter- 
view and processing schedules, were made parallel insofar as possible 
for the two groups. The same interviewers collected data on both 
forms. Thus, to the extent that parallelism of samples was success- 
fully achieved, differences in results may be attributed to the method 
used. 


Analysis 


The analysis involved three main steps: first, the actual parallel- 
ism of the samples was checked; second, the results obtained from 
the two collection methods were compared; and finally, such inter- 
pretations made and conclusions drawn as the evidence Seemed to 
justify. 

The comparisons of the samples and the data from the food 
record and food lists included averages and distributions involving 
quantities and expenditures for food in groups, individual food items, 
and nutrients, family income, family size or household size measured 
in terms of count of individuals at a specified time, or as measured 
in terms of some type of “equivalent persons,” 21-meal per week 
equivalent, or nutrition units. 


4 See pp. 16-18, and 23-24, and Methodology pp. 58-61 for description of 
sample. 
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Results were considered the “same” if the differences were no 
ereater than might be attributed to sampling error. Even if a survey 
were repeated using identical procedures, including identical sched- 
ule forms, some differences would be expected because of the chance 
factor of the particular respondents interviewed. Sampling theory 
provides a means of estimating these expected differences at specified 
levels of probability. The t-tests? which were used in this study to 
provide evidence on the significance of the differences between 
means and between proportions are based on the null hypothesis. 
That is, differences are assumed to be due to sampling variations, 
and then the probability of this assumption being wrong is measured. 
The level of probability at which a difference is deemed significant 
is an arbitrary matter, but the generally accepted convention has 
been followed of considering 5 percent “significant”? and 1 percent 
“‘highly significant.” Thus when a difference as large as that observed 
may be expected to occur by chance only five times out of a hundred, 
that difference is said to be significant; if once in a hundred times, it 
is highly significant. 


The t-tests were applied both to average quantities obtained for 
all families and for families classified by income; they were also 
applied to the quantities of foods as combined into the major food 
groups and in some instances to individual food items (it was not 
feasible to apply the test to all items—several hundred—recorded). 


Analysis procedures tending to reduce the standard error would 
tend also to increase the significance of a specified difference. A 
breakdown of all families in the sample into income classes, for ex- 
ample, tends to make each class more homogeneous with respect to 


8 The value “t” is the ratio of the difference between the two means and the 
standard error of the population. If, as in this study, the standard error of the 
population is unknown, an estimate may be made by pooling the standard errors 
of the two samples being tested. (This approximation takes the size of samples 
into consideration. ) The formulae involved are: 


K, - X% 
i B71 . 3; with degrees of freedom = Ny + Ny, -2 
Ss =—-+— 
( i Sie 


oe _ Zl = Ky)" + Bh - %)" 


Ni +No-2 


Where: X is the value of the item being studied. 
X is the mean. 
S“ is the pooled variance. 
N is the number of cases. 
The subscripts 1 and 2 refer to the list and record samples 
respectively. 
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food consumption than the whole sample, thus tending to reduce the 
standard error; but the grouping procedure reduces the number of 
cases per group, thus tending to increase the standard error. A bal- 
ance of these two opposing influences determines whether a specified 
difference is more or less significant for the whole sample than for a 
Selected group within the sample. In the breakdown of a food group 
into its component food items the average for the food item is based 
on the same number of cases as for the group—the total families in 
the cell. In general, the finer the breakdown, the less stable are the 
averages, and the less are differences expected to be significant. 


The differences found to be significant were examined for con- 
sistency. If there were a consistent pattern by income level, for ex- 
ample, there would be a greater presumption that they arose from 
differences in collection method than if there were no such pattern. 


Conclusions could be considered clear-cut if for all items and 
groups of items differences were found to be significant and con- 
sistent in pattern. There would then be evidence that the two sched- 
ule forms provide different results, at least for the types of families 
tested. If, on the other hand, no differences were found to be signifi- 
cant, there would then be no evidence that the schedule forms pro- 
vide different results. Generalizations became more difficult when 
differences were found to be significant for only scattered items or 
food groups, at certain income levels. In such instances special at- 
tempts were made to find explanations for the differences by bring- 
ing to bear a knowledge of the subject matter or of local conditions 
to discover possibly overlooked problems or non-parallelisms in the 
samples. When reasonable explanations were not found, the study 
must be considered inconclusive with respect to those items. 


A TEST OF THE USE OF FOOD LISTS AND RECORDS IN 
THE DELTA COTTON AREA OF MISSISSIPPI 


Comparison of the List and Record Samples 


The first step in the analysis of the results, as has been said, is 
to establish the parallelism of the record and the list samples in each 
of the States. There are two aspects of the samples which may be 
compared. First, the households that were drawn in the sample seg- 
ments and which were visited, regardless of whether they furnished 
schedules may be considered; and secondly, the two groups of fami- 
lies supplying the schedules and forming the basis for this study 
must be compared, especially with respect to those characteristics 
which are known or believed to be of particular importance in in- 
fluencing family food consumption—namely, income, family size and 
composition, tenure, and race. 


There were no differences in the families visited in Mississippi 
great enough to throw doubt on the similarity of the two samples. 


~ 
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The major differences lay in the proportion of those not included in 
the study because they were nonfarm families, and the proportion 
of sharecroppers that were white. There was also some difference in 
the proportion of families in the two samples that were visited in 
each of the four counties. Although there were such differences in 
the two groups of families visited, those who met the conditions set 
up for inclusion in the study but who did not participate were similar 
to those who did participate as indicated by ownership, of various 
housing facilities, size of household, and the age and schooling of 
the heads of the families. 


The comparability of the 97 families providing food lists and the 
93 providing records, with respect to race and tenure, was provided 
for through limiting the study in Mississippi to Negro sharecropper 
families. The similarity of the two samples of respondents with re- 
spect to income and to household size was checked by means of the 
t-test (see tables 1 and 2). No significant income differences between 
the list and record families were found. The difference in the average 
household size of all households in the two samples was not signifi- 
cant, and the proportions of members in the various age, sex, and 
activity groups were similar. When the difference in average house- 
hold size was computed for families in the various income classes, it 
was highly significant in one income class—$1,000-$1,499, with the 
record families reporting the larger size. The record familes at this 
income level had proportionately more children and fewer adults 
. than the list families. No explanation has been found for these differ- 
ences; but the results at this income level are interpreted in the light 
of this sample difference. 


Information on the year’s expenditures for food, unlike the de- 
tailed information on the quantities and value of food consumed 
during the week surveyed, was obtained in the same way from both 
list and record families. Hence, any difference in the estimates of the 
year’s expenditure would represent a sample rather than a methodo- 
logical difference. The distributions of families by money expendi- 
tures per person for food in 1947, by percent of family income spent 
for food in 1947, and by money values of home-produced food used 
at home during the year showed little difference for the lst and 
record families (table 3). 


One other factor that might affect the comparability of the re- 
sults was cheeked—that relating to timing in the collection. As has 
been stated earlier, an effort was made to maintain parallelism in all 
such aspects of the survey as the time of the interviews, processing 
of schedules, and the like. Interviewing by the two methods pro- 
eeeded simultaneously, beginning around February 15 and_ con- 
tinuing through April. There was some tendency for a greater pro- 
portion of the lists than of the records to be collected during April 


9 For further details concerning the sample, see Methodology, pp. 58-61. 
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(table 4). Since collection was completed so early in the spring, it 
is doubtful that these differences in timing of interviews resulted in 
more than slight differences in food consumption reported by 
families. 


Comparison of Results Obtained by List and Record Methods 


The three areas of information for which comparisons of record 
and list data will be made in this section are quantities of food con- 
sumed at home, the money value of the food, and its nutritive con- 
tent. The food lists and records provided information on quantities 
of food consumed at home, on the money expense for purchased food, 
and on the number of meals eaten from home food supplies during 
a week. From these data were derived the total money value and the 
nutritive content of all food consumed at home (See Methodology 
pp. --). The three areas of information are closely related. However, 
the two survey methods may give similar results (averages or dis- 
tributions) within one or two of these areas but not within the other. 
Hence the results from the record-list comparisons are analyzed 
separately for each of these areas, both for broad groups of families 
and of food items, and for some of the more detailed breaks. 


Consumption patterns 


Quantities of all food consumed at home.—The comparison of 
quantities of food consumed has been made chiefly on the basis of 
consumption of food groups!© rather than specifie foods. Quantities 
consumed per household were as follows (in pounds) : 


List Record 


MTP QUIV alti ta enn ent Loy eral eee ee 32.22 24.26 
FATS 20 1G tar re aie seek otek 4 gs etree 8.03 7.60 
MGA DOU eich seated are cke Ne UE Oee baat 7.44 8.40 
LG SOP Pee RRR ea i nete es Cee SOOM i A ae 1.18 1.59 
Divibeansrand peasp nits ma ee a ee eetaleys 2.16 1.79 
Potatoes ssweetpotatoes sa.) 1. |e ees 4.26 3.74 
TPOMALoes seitrisotruit. 22 eas lle el eee ae 3.42 1.40 
Leafy, green, and yellow vegetables _________ 3.84 3.04 
Other veretablesvand fruit betes) © yar bbs aoe 3.93 3.98 
Supars asweetewe nes: VN yn Ape ee eos 7.65 7.56 


Seas ieee 24.78 25.05 


For only one food group, tomatoes and citrus fruit, is the differ- 
ence in average consumption reported by the record and the reecall- 
list methods larger than can be attributed to random variation. The 
list families reported significantly larger quantities than the record 
families (table 5). Differences between average quantities consumed 
per household of the other food groups are usually small, and not 
consistently in one direction. 


10 For classification of food items into food groups see Methodology, pp. 
62-65. 
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When families are classified by annual family income, con- 
sumption of several other food groups is shown to be statistically 
different (with the lists reporting higher amounts in several in- 
stanees, and records in several others): The food group dry beans, 
dry peas, and nuts, at several income classes; and eggs and the two 
staple food groups, sugars and sweets, and grain products at the 
$1,000-$1,499 income level. Since at this latter income class the size 
of the household differs significantly for the list and record families, 
it might be expected that household consumption of staple foods 
would also differ. 


The difference between consumption of the food group, tomatoes 
and citrus fruit, reported by the two methods has statistical signifi- 
eance, not only for all families but for families at two of the four in- 
come classes (table 5). Quantities reported by list families were 
greater than quantities reported by record families at every income 
level. There are differences as well in reports of quantities consumed 
per equivalent person in the household by the two methods, and in 
the proportion of families consuming this food group (table 6). 


Comparison of consumption of the chief components of this food 
group indicates that the difference is chiefly accounted for by differ- 
ences in fresh citrus fruit, both in the quantities consumed per house- 
hold and in the percent of families consuming, The quantities re- 
ported by the list families were found to be significantly higher than 
those reported by record families for the all-income average and for 
three of the four income classes. 


In seeking an explanation for these differences, it was first noted 
that the percentage of families reporting oranges and the average 
quantities reported by families interviewed by the record method 
are in line with reports by the larger sample of Mississippi families, 
also interviewed by the record method; hence it seems unlikely that 
the differences arise from unusually low reports through chance 
variation in the small sub-sample of record families. Another sug- 
gestion investigated was that the difference might have arisen 
through the fact that in the list method families tend to report whole 
units when food is not weighed, and that amounts are exaggerated 
in the rounding process. However, evidence was not found to support 
this as a factor in accounting for the differences. 


It may be, then, that this is an instance where the method of 
collection affected the data reported by families. Possibly, because 
oranges are highly desired,—a “prestige” food,—the list families 
tended to overestimate their consumption. However, it is not im- 
possible that record families under-reported their consumption. 


Consumption of the food group that includes dry beans and peas 
is not different statistically when all familes are considered, but 
when families are classified by income some significant differences 
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in quantities per household are revealed (table 5). There is also a 
difference in the income-consumption relationship. Average quan- 
tities reported by the list method went up as income increased, but 
average quantities reported by the record method went down as in- 
come increased. Consumption of the components of this food group 
reported by the list method moved in the same direction as for the 
group as a whole with income changes (table 7). By the record 
method, however, consumption of dry beans, the major component 
of the food group as reported by these families, moved in reverse 
direction from that reported by the list method; dry bean con- 
sumption decreased with income increases, although consumption of 
the other components increased with income increases. 


Another recent study by the list method has shown increased 
consumption of this food group by Southern families as income in- 
creases.'’ On the other hand data collected by the record method 
from the larger sample of Mississippi families simultaneously with 
these data show a definite decrease in percentage of families con- 
suming dry beans as incomes go up, although the quantities con- 
sumed do not show any pronounced change.'!2 


If the method of collecting data from this generally low-income 
group of families on their consumption of dry beans has influenced 
the reports it would be difficult to tell how or why on the basis of 
information presently available. Results on this point are in- 
conclusive. 


The smaller quantities of eggs consumed and the lower percent 
having eggs as reported by list than by record families in the one 
income class—$1,000—$1,499—cannot be attributed to differences in 
size of households reporting. In addition to the tests of quantities re- 
ported per household, consumption per person was computed for 
these families and when tested revealed differences of approximately 
equal significance. Reports by the list method by families in this one 
income class are out of line with reports by the same method from 
other families as well as with reports by the record method from 
families with similar incomes. No explanation has been found for the 
unusual behavior of this group; it may be one of those chance differ- 
ences that is expected to occur once out of twenty times, 


Difference in quantities consumed of the two staple food groups, 
sugars and sweets, and grain products which were found to be 
significant at the income class $1,000-$1,499 on a per household basis 
became negligible when computed and tested on a per person basis. 


11 Family Food Consumption in Birmingham, Alabama, Winter, 1948, Pre- 
liminary report No. 1, January 1950, Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, U.S. D. A. 

12 Family Food Consumption in Three Types of Farming Areas of the South. 
II. An analysis of weekly food records, late winter and early spring, 1948. Ada M. 
Moser, Willamay T. Dean, Beulah Gillaspie, Dorothy Dickins, Josephine Staab, 
Esther F. Phipard, and R. L. Anderson. 
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Quantities of food consumed, by source of food.—In general, the 
record and list methods gave the same results as to the share of food 
purchased, home-produced, or obtained as gift or pay. Both groups 
purchased the major part of all but two food groups. Of these, the 
milk group and eggs, the major part was home-produced. Small 
quantities of all food groups were received as gift or pay by both 
list and record familhes. Differences in average quantities obtained 


in each of these by the two groups of families were usually small 
(table 8). 


Although the differences between the two groups of families 
were too small to be significant, certain points may be noted. The list 
families’ estimates of porehased food during the week were greater 
than the amounts shown by the record families for nearly every food 
group. On the other hand, the record families reported more food 
received as gift or pay. The record families exceeded the lst familes 
in the proportion receiving any food as gift or pay as well as in the 
quantity received. 


Money value of food consumed, and expenditures for food 


The second area of information with which this investigation is 
concerned is that of the money value of food consumed, and the ex- 
penditures for food. When the value of food consumed at home, the 
value series corresponding to the quantity series analysed in the pre- 
ceding section, was compared for the list and record families by 
means of the t-test, no significant differences were found (tables 9, 
10). For two of the three components of home food consumption— 
food home-produced and food received as gift or pay—a comparison 
of total value is actually a comparison of total quantity. From the 
families’ estimated or recorded quantities of food from these two 
sources, values for both records and lsts were computed using the 
same prices. There were no significant differences in the value of 
home-produced food consumed by list and record families. Although 
the amounts of food received as oift or pay were consistently higher 
for record families than list families, no tests were made ecruse: the 
amounts received by both groups of families were relatively small, 
and it was assumed that the total value of food received without 
direct expense would show no significant differences. 


The most important component of the total value of food con- 
sumed at home is that of purchased food eaten at home. Here the 
method of collection may affect the unit prices as well as the quan- 
tities. The t-test was not applied to purchased food eaten at home, 
but rather to the data showing total expense for food, which also 
included very small amounts spent for food away from ‘home. Since 
no significant differences between the list and record families were 
‘anol it is assumed that this would also be true for expense for food 
eaten at home. 
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It may be noted, however, that at every income level the expense 
for and the percent of families having food away from home was 
greater for the record families than for the list families. On the other 
hand, expense for food eaten at home was greater for the list than 
for the record families at three of the four income levels. This 
tendency was fairly persistent among the food groups. The question 
was raised as to whether the tendency for the list to provide 
generally higher—though not significantly different—values than the 
records arose from higher unit values as well as the small but per- 
sistent differences in quantities described in the preceding sections. 
Further examination of the data, however, showed no consistency in 
the differences in the average prices of the food groups. 


Nutritive content of food consumed at home 


The nutritive content of food consumed at home as reported by 
the two methods is strikingly similar, for all families and when 
families are classified by income (table 12). Statistical tests were 
made on only three selected nutrients, calcium, vitamin A value, and 
ascorbic acid (vitamin C). No significant differences were found for 
these nutrients; therefore, it seems reasonable to assume that there 
are none for the other nutrients, where the differences and the varia- 
tion were no larger. 


In addition to the comparison of averages for groups of families, 
the individual families were distributed by the quantity per nutrition 
unit of each dietary essential (table 13). The pattern of the distribu- 
tions for the two methods is similar, both showing quite a wide range 
around the mean for the several nutrients, and with neither method 
having a consistently greater or smaller proportion of families in the 
high or low classes. 


One reason for selecting ascorbic acid for testing was the 
significant difference in the quantities of fresh citrus fruit reported 
by the two methods. Since this nutrient is also generously supplied 
by vegetables, particularly potatoes and the leafy green vegetables, 
and these foods were also reported in somewhat greater quantities by 
the list than by the record families, the list families reported more 
ascorbic acid in their diets, although the difference was not signifi- 
cant. If all the difference in citrus fruit is attributed to bias, and it 
is assumed that list families actually consumed no. more citrus fruit 
than the record families reported, the ascorbic acid in the diets of 
the list families would be reduced to an amount below, but not 
significantly below that of the record families. 
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A TEST OF THE USE OF FOOD LISTS AND RECORDS 
IN THE FLUE-CURED TOBACCO AREA OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Comparison of the List and Record Samples 


The methodological study in the Flue-Cured Tobacco Area of 
South Carolina was designed to cover both white and Negro families 
and owners and renters rather than Negro sharecroppers as in Missis- 
sippi. Almost the same proportion of the families in the list and 
record samples in South Carolina had the characteristics set up as 
requirements for inclusion in the samples: namely, that the family 
include a husband and wife and one or more children from 2-18 years 
of age and that the family also operated a farm in 1947. Of those who 
did not meet these requirements among the households visited, a 
somewhat larger proportion of list than of record families did not 
meet the farm requirements. Of the farmers, about the same pro- 
portion were disqualified because of tenure and family composition. 
The county distribution of both those visited and those who had the 
characteristics required for inclusion in the study was quite similar 
for the two samples. The non-participating families who nevertheless 
met the requirements for inclusion were found to be similar to the 
participating.’ 

The comparability of the 80 families providing food lists and the 
68 providing records was examined with respect fo race, tenure, 
household size and composition, and income. The proportion of white 
and Negro, and of owners and cash renters in the two samples was 
sufficiently alike so that there was little doubt as to their similarity 
with respect to these factors (table 14). The difference in average 
size of the list and record households was not significant (table 16), 
and similar proportions of the members fell in the various age, sex, 
and activity groups. At income level 0-$499, however, the list house- 
holds were significantly larger than the record households, and the 
proportion of children somewhat larger. At income level $500-$999 
the record households were significantly larger than the list, al- 
though the family composition was similar. The average income also 
differed for the list and record families (table 15). The average for 
the record families was $2,307, for list families $1,646; the difference 
between the two was highly significant.14 The average income for 


13 For further details concerning the sample, see Methodology, pp. 58-61. 

14 Tt has been suggested that longer contact with record families may have 
resulted in establishing such confidence in the interviewer that families were 
willing to give more complete income data than could be obtained in one or two 
interviews with list families. Not only may good confidential relationships be 
established with cooperative record families, but during the daily visits incidental 
comments may lead to information as to “other” sources of income that might not 
otherwise come to light. This factor would be more operative among the white and 
Negro owners and cash tenants in South Carolina than among the Negro share- 
croppers of Mississippi because it is the property owning and upper income 
families from whom it is most difficult to obtain income data. 
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the record families in the income range $2,000-$2,999 was likewise 
significantly higher than for the list families. Related to the higher 
average income of the record families was the fact that a greater 
proportion of them received some income from nonfarm sources, 71 
percent as compared with 54 percent of the list families. Another re- 
lated difference is the significantly greater percentage of the record 
families spending $600 or more for food used at home in 1947 (table 
17). The money value of home-produced food used in 1947, less 
closely related to income, showed no significant differences. 


These particular differences in income and family size and com- 
position must be taken into account in the interpretation of the re- 
sults. Because of them, greater emphasis is given to techniques of 
comparison that hold income and family size constant than was 
necessary in the Mississippi analysis. 


A somewhat greater proportion of the records than of the lists 
were obtained during the early weeks of the collection period, but it 
is believed that the differences in timing affected the results only to 
a slight extent (table 18). 


Comparison of Results Obtained by List and Record Methods 


The same three areas of information were investigated in the 
comparison of the South Carolina families as was done for the 
Mississippi families: The quantities of food consumed at home by 
household members, the money value of the food, and its nutritive 
content. 


As was pointed out in the preceding section, the families inter- 
viewed by the two methods differed in average income for all fami- 
hes and for those at the income level $2,000-$2,999, and in household 
size in the two $500-income classes under $1,000. Therefore the groups 
in the two samples that are most directly comparable are those in the 
three income classes $1,000-$1,499, $1,500-$1,999, and $3,000 and over. 
These facts have been taken into account in the following analyses. 
Consumption patterns 


Quantities of all food consumed at home.—Consumption of the 
11 food groups by list and record families was compared by means 
of statistical tests. When the t-test was applied in the three income 
classes directly comparable without adjustment for household size 
or income differences, only one of the food groups—fats and oils— 
showed a significant difference at one of the income levels—$3,000 
and over, with the list families reporting higher quantities (table 19). 
At the other income levels, however, higher quantities of fats and 
oils were reported by the record families, and, since no explanation 
has been found for the relatively large difference at only one income 
level, it is assumed to be a chance difference. At the two income 
levels in which household size had been found to be significantly 
different, t-tests were made on a per person basis for two groups of 
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foods which showed a significant difference on the basis of household 
averages and for four groups of foods in which the differences tended 
to be increased rather than reduced when averages were computed 
on a per person basis. The tests revealed only one significant differ- 
ence in quantities reported by the two methods. This was in the 
quantities of the foods classified as “other vegetables and fruit,” re- 
ported by families in the lowest income class, with the record families 
reporting the larger amounts. 

One other significant difference at one income class level was 
found, namely tomatoes and citrus fruit in the $2,000-$2,999 class. 
List families reported higher quantities than did record families, 
even though the list families had lower incomes on the average. 


No significant differences were found in the average quantities 
consumed by all list and all record families. To determine whether 
the higher income of the record families covered up methodological 
differences, averages standardized for income were compared. None 
of the differences in consumption between the lst and record families 
proved to be significant when the income difference was thus taken 
into account. 

With only two or three isolated instances of significant differ- 
ences revealed by the t-tests, the evidence would seem to point to 
the conclusion that for this group of families the lst and the record 
methods would yield the “same” results with respect to estimates of 
quantities consumed of the major food groups. In studying the data, 
however, several questions were raised which led to further examina- 
tion of the basic material and suggested some of the problems en- 
countered in using the two methods. 


The first of these points suggested by examining the data for 
differences that may be indicative of problems, even though they 
are not significant differences, is the slightly higher meat con- 
sumption reported by the record families. There was an associated 
tendency for the record families to report a greater variety of types 
of meat consumed than the list families. There seemed to be no way 
of judging, however, whether these differences arose from a persist- 
ent failure of the list families to report all items of meat consumed 
during the survey week, or whether, perhaps, the record families 
were changing their food patterns to conform to what were believed 
to be expected practices; or whether—especially in view of the fact 
that the differences were not significant—the consistency of the 
direction of the difference was merely a chance phenomenon. 


A second point that was noted was the fact that the lst families 
reported larger quantities of the five food groups that include vari- 
ous kinds of vegetables and fruit (potatoes, sweetpotatoes; tomatoes, 
citrus fruit; leafy, green, and yellow vegetables; other vegetables 
and fruit; dry beans and peas, nuts). Although none of these quan- 
tity differences, as has been said, were significant, the cumulative 
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effect was to lead to a significant difference in the ascorbic acid con- 
tent of the diet (see below, p. 28). The fact was also noted that 
particularly in the case of potatoes and sweetpotatoes, the median 
values, and the distribution of families by quantities consumed were 
very similar for the two sets of families, although the difference in 
the averages was considerable (though not significant) indicating a 
relatively few very high reports from list families (table 20). 


Several explanations may help to account for the consistently 
larger, though not significantly different, quantities of vegetables 
and fruit reported by the list method. These relate to the method of 
collecting the data. 


One possibility is that there was more complete reporting by the 
record method than by the list method of food not actually eaten by 
household members, for which deductions were made prior to tabu- 
lating food quantities (see Methodology, p. 63). By the record 
method such entries were required for each day of the week, whereas 
by the list method a one-time entry of all food not eaten was made 
at the end of the week of the study. Because of the nature of the 
data to be reported (food used as feed for animals, food discarded 
from plates, serving dishes, and cooking utensils), it seems reason- 
able to suppose that a daily record involving the memory factor for 
one day only would result in more complete reporting than an entry 
involving memory of a week’s practices. 


A second explanation of the differences in quantities reported 
by the two methods may lie in differences in the amount of inedible 
refuse included in the weight reported. Interviewers were instructed 
to cut off inedible tops of vegetables, wherever possible, before 
weighing them for the record. By the list method, however, inter- 
viewers were not instructed to try to get reports of weights of vege- 
tables specifically without tops. Consequently it is likely that weights 
of vegetables reported by the list method include a higher proportion 
of inedible refuse than those by the record method. This might be 
true of other vegetables and fruit, as well. For example, it was noted 
that reports of sweetpotatoes by the list method were usually in 
pecks or bushels. By late winter and early spring, home-produced 
sweetpotatoes in South Carolina are usually of poor quality and low 
in yield of edible material. The year of this survey was a particularly 
bad one for sweetpotatoes; from experimentation it has been estab- 
lished that as much as 25 percent of the weight may have been in- 
edible refuse. On the other hand, in reporting consumption of sweet- 
potatoes by the record method it is likely that the unusable sweet- 
potatoes would have been excluded from the weight reported as 
used. Also, an editorial assumption may have furthered the dis- 
erepancy between the two methods. If the interviewer failed to 
specify whether vegetables were with tops or without, it was usually 
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assumed that a weight without tops was proper. Such omissions were 
more likely to occur on the list than on the record. 


A third explanation relates to the units in which consumption 
of fruits or vegetables are reported on the food list. In the first place, 
when consumption is reported by number of units rather than by 
weight or size of container, average weights by size of unit are then 
used by editors i computing the total we ights. The comparative size 
of the units, such as large, medium, or small, is specified by the inter- 
viewer ; when omitted, the weight of the medium size 1s used in com- 
puting the weight. This procedure may result in overestimation or 
underestimation of weights during editing. In the second place, 
when consumption is reported in such relatively large units as pecks 
or bushels, there may be a tendency to express quantities in upward- 
rounded figures. There is evidence that in this study some over- 
estimation of weights occurred. Since the number of families is small, 
the averages are affected more than would be true in a larger study. 


These points suggest some of the precautions to be observed in 
making food consumption surveys and indicate the necessity for 
especially careful training and alert supervision of interviewers and 
editors. The pretesting of schedules in the area in which they are to 
be used should be helpful in disclosing special difficulties that could 
be guarded against. 


Quantities of food consumed, by source of food.—Reports by the 
two methods did not differ-much with respect to relative amounts of 
food purchased, home produeed, or received as gift or pay. Tests of 
significance were not made, but it was observed ‘that both groups of 
“panies reported having obtained the major part of their food of 
animal origin through home production rather than purchase, and 
the larger share of grain products, sugars and sweets, and all but two 
of the vegetable and fruit groups by purchase. For these latter two 
food groups—potatoes and sweetpotatoes and leafy, green, and 
vellow vegetables—the list families reported larger quantities from 
home production than were purchased, whereas the record families 
reported larger purchases (table 22). 


Food received as gift or pay was reported in fairly small quan- 
tities by both methods; potatoes and sweetpotatoes obtained in this 
way represented a larger proportion of the total consumption than 
of any other food group for both sets of families. 


Money value of food consumed, and expenditures for food 


The money value of all food consumed at home, which cor- 
responds to the quantities analyzed in the preceding section, was not 
significantly different for the lst and record families. Nor was the 
value of home-produced food, one of the major components of food 
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used at home, significantly different. The t-test was not applied to 
expenditures for food at home but to total expenditures for food at 
home and away. These tests revealed no significant differences ; and, 
since expense for food away from home represented a fairly small 
part of total expenditures, it is probable that expense for food at 
home is not significantly different (tables 23, 24). 


Expenditures for food used at home during the week, obtained 
by the two methods, were distributed among the several food groups 
for these families (table 25). For two food groups consistent differ- 
ences are shown: The record families show a consistently larger pro- 
portion of expenditures going to grain products and a consistently 
smaller proportion spent on sugars and sweets than the list families. 
Examination of the data shows that the difference in expenditures 
for the grain products group is a quantity difference only and not a 
difference in unit value. The record families at all income levels pur- 
chased larger quantities of grain products than the list families. For 
the sugars and sweets group, however, there was no consistent 
directional difference in quantities, but a consistently higher unit 
value was reported by the list families at all income levels. Since 
candy is a relatively high-priced sweet, reports on this food were ex- 
amined in detail to see to what extent this food was responsible for 
the difference in unit value for the food group, Considerable differ- 
ences were found in the reports on candy consumption by the two 
methods, in all respects, i.e., in quantities per household, unit value, 
and proportion of families consuming.'15 Data reported by the list 
method are similar to data collected by the list method from the 
Mississippi Negro sharecroppers and from farm families in Min- 
nesota, while the data reported by the record method are similar to 
those collected by the record method in the other Southern States 
cooperating in the major study. It seems possible that candy is an 
item that tends to be omitted when the record method is used. 


Nutritive content of food consumed at home 


For all nutrients except vitamin A value and ascorbic aeid there 
is little or no difference between the average nutritive content per 
nutrition unit per day of food consumed at home as reported by the 
two methods (table 26). The greatest difference is in ascorbic acid, 
which was found to be of statistical significance. The difference in 
vitamin A value, while sizable, is not significant. The difference in 
both vitamins results from the cumulative effect of greater con- 
sumption by the list families of several food groups which are good 


15 For the 80 pe ues and the 68 record families Ineluder! in this com- 
parison, reports on candy consumption were as follows, respectively: Quantity per 
household, 0.38 lb., 0.12 Ib.; expense per household $0.21, $0.04; Seen of tae 
lies consuming, 45, 9; price per pound, $0.55, $0.35. 
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sources of both.1© The small difference in calcium, the only other 
nutrient to which the t-test was applied, was not significant. 


When families are classified by income, the averages for ascorbic 
acid are generally higher for the list than for the record families, but 
significantly higher for only one income class $2,000-$2,999. Signifi- 
cant differences did not appear at any income class for either. vitamin 
A value or for calcium, the other two nutrients which were tested. 
No continuing pattern of differences appeared for any of the other 
nutrients. 


Families were also distributed by quantity per nutrition unit of 
each dietary essential (table 27). The most pronounced differences 
in the patterns of distribution by method of collection are apparent 
in vitamin A value and ascorbic acid. For both of these vitamins 
larger proportions of the list families fall in the highest and lowest 
classes than of the record families. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This investigation has demonstrated that for the groups of 
families covered, both methods of obtaining food consumption data— 
the list method and the record method, provided, in general, the same 
results. Differences of statistical significance appeared for only a 
few items or food groups; and such differences were scattered among 
the different types of food data obtained—quantities, money values, 
and nutritive values. In some instances in which the differences were 
significant, the list figures were larger than the record figures, and 
in others the record figures were the larger. Certainly no clear-cut 
evidence that the two schedule forms provide different results 
emerged. 


The data were examined with a view to seeking an explanation 
for differences that did appear—not only those differences that were 
statistically significant, but also those involving patterns of differ- 
ences that were not large enough to be significant in themselves, but 
which might have arisen, it was believed, from a methodological 
factor. Because these instances have been pointed out and discussed 
at some length in this report, an erroneous impression of their num- 
ber and importance may have been given. For most of the food 
groups or food items tested, and the nutrients in the diet, the differ- 
ences found between the averages obtained by the two methods were 
probably due to random variation. The instances discussed are im- 
portant chiefly because they suggest some of the pitfalls and prob- 


16 Food composition values used in computing nutritive content of the diets allow 
for average quantities of inedible refuse. To whatever degree the family’s food 
included unusually large amounts of inedible refuse (as in the case of sweet- 
potatoes mentioned above) or to whatever extent an editorial assumption that 
vegetables were without tops (if unspecified) was incorrect, the nutritive content 
of the diets was overestimated (see above, p. 26). 
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lems encountered in the conduct of food consumption surveys by 
both the recall-list and record methods. 


It is suggested, for example, that consumption of food items of 
high ‘‘prestige” value in the minds of the respondents may tend to be 
overestimated. The list families in Mississippi reported significantly 
larger consumption of oranges, a fruit with high prestige value 
than did the record families. No other explanation was found, and 
although the point can certainly not be said to be proved, it has not 
seemed unreasonable to suggest that this was a case in which families 
overstated their consumption, reporting as fact what they wished or 
knew to be desirable. The prestige factor may, of course, operate 
when the record method is used, as was pointed out in the intro- 
duction, through a change in the family’s food practices during the 
week in which records are kept; but this situation would be difficult 
to detect—and no such instance was detected in this investigation. 


The list method is subject to errors of recall, which may result 
in over- or understatements of amounts consumed. The record method 
is more subject to understatements through possible omissions (dis- 
regarding the problem arising from the possible change in food 
practices from what they would have been without the recording 
process, which might lead either to increased or to decreased 
amounts). An example of a food group that appeared to be under- 
stated by the record method because of failure to report an item was 
found in the South Carolina group of families whose reports of 
sugars and sweets were lower than lst families, perhaps because of 
low-recorded amounts of candy. : 


The list method particularly is subject to certain types of errors 
which, though avoidable, may occur unless there is very careful 
training of the enumerators and an awareness on the part of the 
supervisors of the kinds of problems that might arise under special 
local conditions. This point is illustrated by the findings with respect 
to fruits and vegetables in the case of the South Carolina list fami- 
hes. Consistently larger, though not significantly different, con- 
sumption of vegetables and fruits was reported by the list method, 
which had the cumulative effect of indicating a significantly larger 
amount of ascorbic acid in the diets of the list than the record fami- 
lies. Upon examination it was found that part of the differences in 
quantities of these foods resulted from differences in administering 
the two methods. Instructions on whether to include or exclude from 
the weight of vegetables the weight of inedible tops and other in- 
edible refuse were not identical for the two methods. Other differ- 
ences may have arisen through problems relating to the use of ay- 
erage figures for inedible refuse and nutritional values; through the 
applications of inappropriate average weights to items reported by 
the list families in terms of units, or through failure to report food 
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not actually eaten by household members so that proper deductions 
of quantities could be made. These are types of problems which 
illustrate some of the special difficulties involved in administering 
the list method, but which are not inherently insoluble. 


Scattered instances of significant differences besides the most 
striking ones cited above—citrus fruit and tomatoes in the Missis- 
Sippi area and ascorbic acid in the South Carolina area—were found 
for some food groups or food items at certain income levels. They 
were not sufficient, however, to lead to any additional conclusions as 
to the relative reliability or special administrative problems of the 
two methods. 


Although it may be stated that for these groups of families the 
list and record methods of obtaining data on food consumption and 
dietary adequacy give, on the whole, equally reliable results, it can- 
not be concluded that this would also be true for all population 
groups. The groups covered in this investigation were rural families. 
Moreover, although one group comprised only Negro sharecroppers, 
and the other white and Negro owners and renters, both groups had 
relatively low money incomes as compared with most families in the 
United States. It would be difficult to argue convincingly that the 
types of bias to which the two methods of collection are subject would 
be more or less likely to lead to significant differences if tested in 
urban areas, in other regions, or in other seasons. It might be sup- 
posed, for example, that since families with higher incomes would 
consume a greater variety of foods, this would lead to less accurate 
reporting by the recall method than when the number of items is 
fewer. On the other hand, urban families who purchase most of their 
food would not have the problems encountered in this study of re- 
porting the actual yield of edible food from home gardens. Moreover, 
at higher income levels the average level of education would be 
higher, and perhaps the recall method would be more rather than less 
satisfactory. 
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Table 1.—MISSISSIPPI—INCOME: Distribution of families by net income 
in 1947, average per family, with standard errors, by income and 
method of collection. 

[Households of Negro sharecropper families that include a husband and wife 

and one or more children aged 2-18 years, Delta Cotton Area, February- 
April 1948] 


Families in each 


Net income class income class Net income 1947 
1947 and method of 
collection Average | Standard 
Number Percent per family? | error 

All classes: | | 

Tistiiace. enka! IP 97 100 | $987 | $64 

RECOtd pee see ee 93 100 865 49 
Under $500: 

iS tiger Bee ie oe 17 | 18 Bo 21 

Record e. sae ae Dp | 24 350 27 
$500-$999: | 

Tals oe ee ea eo 44 45 726 20 

Record 2 eens a 40 42 131 21 
$1,000-$1,499: | | 

Listas eee a8 = Se Pall 22, | 1,183 26 

IRC@COrd ise ee OD, 24 1,208 31 
$1,500 and over: | 

Listas See see ee eee 15s 15 ZatiO 171 

Recordisae ome aoe: 8 9 10 lal. 13880" 8 


1 Significance of the difference between average income values for the two methods was 
tested at each income class by use of t-tests. No significant differences were found. See 
p. 15 for description of test. 
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Table 2—MISSISSIPPI—HOUSEHOLD SIZE DURING WEEK: Average 
number of persons per household, with standard errors, by income 
and method of collection. 

[Households of Negro sharecropper families that include a husband and wife 

and one or more children aged 2-18 years, Delta Cotton Area, February- 
April 1948] 


Household size 
during week, 
Net income class Number of in equivalent persons+* 
1947 and method of households == 
Collection Average per Standard 
household? error 

All classes: 

List a ee oe ere at a 97 | 5.90 0.25 

BCGOC Wes tee e ee ns 93 6.12 25 
Under $500: 

Leth pe ita et ae astern aes 17 5.45 .75 

PeeDOn emesis eT 22 5.54 45 
$500-$999: 

isis | Son 2 ete ek 44 Doll .o2 

IRGGOT Ce Set ee eae 40 | 5.38 34 
$1,000-$1,499: | 

|S: Pac tn 2 a 21 5.037 > .OD 

MRCCORUG gtk a oe ae | 7.43 44 
$1,500 and over: 

aU, IE aye pe ad aa 15 8.17 63 

UCCOY CEES, | ee eee 9 7.66 1.14 


** Difference from record average significant at the 1 percent probability level. 

1 Equivalent persons per household is derived by dividing the number of meals served 
from family food supplies by 21. 

* Significance of the difference between average household size for the two methods was 
tested at each income class. Significant differences, were found only where indicated by 
asterisks. See p. 15 for description of test. 
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Table 3.—MISSISSIPPI FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS IN 1947: Dis- 
tributions by family and household size, expenditures for food 
used at home, and money value of home-produced food by method 
of collection. 


[Households of Negro sharecropper families that include a husband and wife 
and one or more children aged 2-18 years, Delta Cotton Area, February- 
April 1948] 


Families, by method of collection 


Selected family characteristics Number Percent 
ae List Record List Record 
Family size (in year-equivalent 
persons) :* 
a hats} Oa: KO NUE Ya th Seas ae Se 20 21 AM 23, 
S50 25:40) gene = oe epee Oe 31 23 Bye 25 
Byrd (21174 O aie eater do ai tgs Oe Ge 27 24 a 26 
Te OLOMIIN OT Cae seee or eee eae rere 19 25 20 26 


Household size (in year-equivalent 
persons) :* 


bh: 50=5 40 eee a pee 2. Al Sete 20 23 21 25 
Sa Os AOU pe ene Wh ae Fee) hh 32 PAL oo 23 
ES 5 OST RO Re te ok De at a 26 26 26 rAtl 
725 OMOM TN OTC pene see meme ee eS 19 23 20 20 


Expenditures for purchased food 
used at home (in dollars) : 


Unders2 (0 ees re eee ae 2 10 11 10 12 
2002399 er ee a reer ee 59 59 61 63 
A0QO25O ORS Me ee eee ys ae Pash 15 22 “6 
COOSOREIN OTC weet ae een q 8 7 9 


Value of home-produced food 
(in dollars) :° 


Under. 100}. 2 ee ne 21 23 22 25 
JOO 390 teeta eee et a 56 57 57 61 
AOU=GO OM ae scree Dee NS Sa Le, 12 18 13 
PUES Re Utes Fore 0 Sian le le ae 3 HL: 3 1 


1 A year-equivalent person is equal to one person in the family or household for 52 weeks. 
All persons (members of family and others) who had meals 1 month or more with the family 
during 1947 were included as members of the household. 

2 See Methodology, p. 66, for method of valuing food not purchased. 


Table 4.—MISSISSIPPI—DATES OF COLLECTION: Distribution of sched- 
ules collected in bi-weekly periods, by method of collection. 
[Households of Negro sharecropper families that include a husband and wife 


and one or more children aged 2-18 years, Delta Cotton Area, February- 
April 1948] 


eee en pee a Oe a Date oh schedule 
ethod o Sasa ah. ol DA; nl Ace 
collection schedules Peed | oe | npeec a | eee ae ay 

ie Number of schedules 
LIS Gee es eae ee 97 24 Be Zl | 25 4 
Recorda. e622 93 19 32 281 eeee LO 4 

: Percent of total 

LAS tape ee ee | 100 25 24 faye | 25 4 
Record 2 sescse | 100 20 35 30 | 1a 4 
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Table 6.—MISSISSIPPI—QUANTITIES OF FOOD GROUPS PER PER- 
SON: Percent of households consuming specified quantities of 
food groups at home in a week per person, by method of collection. 

[Households of Negro sharecropper families that include a husband and wife 

and one or more children aged 2-18 years. Delta Cotton Area, February- 
April 1948. See Methodology for classification of foods by food groups] 


Consumption of food groups at home in a week 
per person! List Record 
Percent Percent 
Milk, cream, ice cream, cheese, in quarts of whole | 
fluid milk equivalent: | 
INGiieaie cen Orne: Aang Sve on oe ee | 5) 10 
(O51 = 0:0 Mane eee ae oe bt eee 28 By 
120) 21120 cee tate woe oe ey ONS De se aa | alt 1% 
2: a2: 0 gains aeeetne Se Same rele 2 Dee! yg it) ee PRS | agi Ley 
3 Ot een a coe ar eee, OR 7 eee Tee | 6 | 2 
6024 O Mie eee a > an or ee a 6 6 
50-5. 0 apenas: ote Seaee gs dae ee 5 4 
GO G9 eee atte mee ge EE De eee 4 3 
ASOMOT OT eMeretie 2 hoe eee ee Cas Yn gS tee Ohad 8 | 2 
Fats and oils, in pounds: | 
IN GIG eae ere Fe SOR tees tg Sa reine we ee 0 0 
OREO FARR ee an te pee eee POE are el ee 0 4 
AMS REE) RAN ce aed Seen SN a Pte ee Sp CoA a 20 13 
OS eee enemas eee ee tn 2 fa ee 33 47 
gS aN hoe © ie oc ieee Le ee ease ee ee 29 24 
D232 ee eee me eee Wa 2s Shan PE a ee 16 9 
2 DLO LSINOLCH a= eee oe She) Bek aah aoe eee ea | 2 3 
Meat, poultry, fish, in pounds: | 
INO Caen ee tren Ree ee eee Se 3 4 
COTO ee cas, I To os Sn OR a ge le pe ase 14 11 
025-0! Oigy eee see en Sar ee ent yeh tae ee 17 25 
LAC) Sil 5 4 eee meee Rompres ty ees ee A ol ENS Bel a il uy 
gn a ee Se ny ee ee a ee ee 20 9 
205239 ener eeme ny eee a RT ee a ee i 10 24 
c=, aun Mee meree piece Sey t Cee yaa 6 4 
Al = Al0 Maen Mae rept ep PR ALD = RS iets, 1 3 
HIO MOTE IN OTC een cere err hn foc ee 2 3 
Eggs (number): | 
UNG) GS er Se es A aire Ee Sp eRe er Se Pe | 33 28 
(S159 ye ae renee ee cers Te! EN Fe Rais bee PR Pe | 8 14 
‘Le S29 ip ener ean et SEAT Sy Eee ee 22 16 
PA RUPE DE eo ane 7 A falar Rh a nme hn Ch 14 1h 
PROS ELO I cM So ie i eR a ey RE ee Seog | 8 4 
A (AS OF ge artis aden Seine Ay 2 ESipab opt te 9 gh Ba a | 8 11 
5 O=O2G tae menus CammeipeN ete a te St EO LD Pete A Se | 4 2 
C0 Ro Bas eek meee nen eee RAI FS eR eee | ik 8 
S-OCOreM Ore pee sea ee Cy en te Re 2 6 
Dry beans and peas, nuts, in pounds: 
IN OT Gate se ieee ees a Noe Sk eee eS SA 18 | 25 
O01 02 4 a ee gene eee 8 ee eee 24 | 22 
UPA S ES Ot ROP is sc 2s nee ae Ee ee ee De a ao 29 
OLD 0 =O. A ge 2 eee ee ae Ae Pee Wa See eee 14 14 
T= O29 G eee ne eames arg Bape oe bates ee ee 4 6 
OO PORETN OFC saat eee em enat 2 0 PABA Beeler en 7 4 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Table 6—MISSISSIPPI—QUANTITIES OF FOOD GROUPS PER PER- 
SON: Percent of households consuming specified quantities of 
food groups at home in a week per person, by method of collection. 
(Continued) 

[Households of Negro sharecropper families that include a husband and wife 

and one or more children aged 2-18 years, Delta Cotton Area, February- 
April 1948. See Methodology for classification of foods by food groups] 


Consumption of food groups at home in a week 


per person! List Record 
Percent Percent 
Potatoes, sweetpotatoes, in pounds: 
SOLO 5 ia <page one rhae pCR nnne ae Lint Ee). |. a 31 41 
DN meee te Snes kA ee ens 37 33 
MORO MMe SS vce hie) 9 i ere 28 19 
ZED POEAS | tes ahah: Ol eat HAD ae tare a - es ae a 5 4 
CLUS Saag tes tees ta ape eae Yl “hi lyase a 2 2 
PUPOLEINOTE mane hres Sr VIET erator: 2 ah 
Tomatoes, citrus fruit, in pounds: 
UNWOEM SK aes A ose aN ea Rt eer 24 40 
pals HONE 6 Anie Suoly cals CoRR, A ROR ia ep eee Mapa cng oe 28 45 
LL SVA URS SS 1S ee Sas a PR Pie Sa MD 28 12 
LAVAILA | <b ee eee Seiad eg at ieee pera gts diel Se 9 2 
See cnt ee i LP. cme Cole 8 1 
POmOTEINOTO Wane 5) heb ioro) Nae Rae) St 3 0 
Leafy, green, yellow vegetables, in pounds 
ONG MERE owen riven! ay he F-. P ea Fa ee 34 28 
UEAIETD [20 on saci OU Te le a SO Cae ee 18 23 
SEU, Gare sek an 5 Pere ho Qe iy teat ye me eS 19 33 
EEO se 4 ney ee a ee” REP NT PUA RM i ea ats 13 Lt 
Devens Mee ee De Gee, (OOM Wane ee. rests a 9 2 
BPOROUE TORO Pete Sr yucl! lie. aN uemiy enarE fas EON ff 3 
Other vegetables, fruit, in pounds: 
Noe pean emt t f tye ed A eee, eit. he 24 PAT 
Oe e) Meh ie ee ee re eee AC) YBN hy ae, le 50 48 
HLA ok eam Gs eam lale rept Meer mn ee Preeed a oa Se ecu b 19 15 
a aaa mes ae Ries WT De en Oe ere 5 3 
TALES EEY oli slag TaOPT gS ac eT eae 1 7: 
PrOMOLE IN OVC. 2 ten eaee eee ON Sake SD Beda nS 1 5 
Sugars, sweets, in pounds: 

OT) C pete ee Si ees a eee Nr ae pels ape ht ee Peet iL 0 
EN) a ere Vena Pe re hae 5 Sie We aC 8 6 
“THe ASTI Deel SLEW em aig d pent EERO SONS ER Cale Ved St manger ee 18 20, 
TEC sete er or SS he ta ees te eee 36 26 
al aye See ere Bae ae nt et Mee uk YOR fone ae tn ee Pa 19 
aetna ea oe oe rin pee 2 ee eed ee a 8 12 
Lapras tent eae ee Oe 2 ee oe 6 2 
POO ROLELOT CL oer s otc eee’ Py Oe PA AE 2, 8} 

Grain products (flour equivalent), in pounds: 
qeOeL Ost Seo ee Be We yates ne Rd 1 0 
ISAS Wy! GS aR ES pli Se aS ND ales gE TONE cil yan Seno 16 ily 
SN USUAGD >» x Seed 22 2 Scale ee Ik 2 ran partes, MOE.” ie Senta 29 31 
AZO I) ees Oe Me Rai ape peli! 6 AMM Aaa, Pee rere et Nae 25 25 
Un ello IEE) = pile Pine 09 2 ag TERE ye CAS RSINE SE Ne Dna 22 16 
SLOEAG LOY" oS 6 UO ene Ro URS Ya. ee 4 9 
PO MOET OTe te kudt 004 te. seeieire ae yk 3 2 


1 Equivalent person per household. Derived by dividing the number of meals served from 
family food supplies by 21. 
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Table 10.—MISSISSIPPI—MONEY VALUE OF FOOD AT HOME AND TOTAL EX- 
PENSE FOR FOOD: Average money value of all food and of home-produced 
food consumed at home and average expense for food at home and away in a 
: week, per household, with standard errors, by income and method of collection. 
| Households of Negro sharecropper families that include a husband and wife and one or 
_more children aged 2-18 years, Delta Cotton Area, February-April 1948] 


Peanioel Money value of all food 


Expense for food | 


consumed at home 
Net income class of consumed at home and away? 
1947 and method house Average Average 
of collection holds per Standard per Standard 
household? error household? error 
All classes: | 
Disteee et aac 97 $14.69 $0.73 $10.18 | $0.62 
Record, 222. 93 13.82 .b0 Sesh | 44 
Under $500: 
Mists cee oe ine 10.29 .83 8.41 91 
Records = === ie 12.36 .90 9.15 1 
$500-$999: 

Thi state ee ere 44 14.13 1.01 9.78 89 
TRCYHONC | es 40 12.58 Ae 8.69 2O2 
$1,000-$1,499: | | 
bistietce Ses 21 14.61 1.36 10185 ie 1.27, 
Records = 22 16.45 98 LO 05 ea t.0G 

$1,500 and over: | 
LS tee 2 oe eae 15 Zileorh 2.18 E330 eee oD 
Record] 9 16.50 1.55 LO{697 eee 


Money value of 
home-produced food 
consumed at home® 


Average 
per Standard 
household? error 
$4.20 $0.40 
4.01 A9 
1ebi By 
2.94 .85 
3.94 aay? 
3.11 .69 
4.34 Af) 
6.36 ileal) 
eee “1.36 
4.85 Ll 


1 Significance of the difference between averages per household for the two methods was tested at each 
income class by use of t-test. No significant differences were found. See p. __ for description of test. 
® Expense for food away by family members only. 
% See Methodology, p. 66, for method of valuing food not purchased. 
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Table 14—SOUTH CAROLINA—RACE AND TENURE: Percent of families in each 
race-tenure group, by method of collection. 

[Households of farm owner and cash renter families that include a husband and wife 

mths or more children aged 2-18 years, Flue-Cured Tobacco Area, February-April 


Method White families Negro families 
of All families 
collection Owners Cash renters Owners Cash renters 
Number | Percent | Number | Percent | Number Percent | Number| Percent | Number | Percent 
List 80 100 46 58 5 6 20 13 16 
Record 68 100 43 63 i 3 AL 9 13 


Table 15—SOUTH CAROLINA—INCOME: Distribution of families by net 
income in 1947, average per family, with standard errors, by in- 
come and method of collection. 

[Households of farm owner and cash renter families that include a husband 

and wife and one or more children aged 2-18 years, Flue-Cured Tobacco 
Area, February-April 1948] 


Families in each 


income class Net income, 1947 
Net income class “8 Average 
1947 and method Number Percent per Standard 
of colleetion | family! error 

All classes: 

Lister 782° 100 $1,646** $119 

Records 2. Sk 66° 100 2,307 195 
Under $500: 

ES Ge Senne ate 9 13 235 56 

TCecOrdy) pes. 5 ve 363 46 
$500-$999: 

iste oY (i ) 643 58 

Record ,___-=_— (ts 12 666 79 
$1,000-$1,499 

St Pe oo 24 30 1,266 29 

Record sje. ie = ae 22 1,255 42 
$1,500-$1,999: 

NBs ane ae a 12. 16 1,814 33 

Record ica “7 10 1,701 67 
'$2,000-$2,999: 

iste oes lu 18° 24 2,307* 56 

Recordi. 16 24 2,501 74 
$3,000 and over: 

DAS DH ree is fj 9 4,037 309 

IRECOTG: sat. a 25 4,489 294 


* Difference from record average significant at the 5 percent probability level. 

** Difference from record average significant at the 1 percent probability level. 

1 Significance of the difference between average income values for the two methods was 
tested at each income class. Significant differences were found only where indicated by 
asterisks. See p. 15 for description of test. 

2 Includes one family with negative income not shown separately. 

3 Excludes two families with income not reported. . 

* Excludes one family with income not reported, but which was believed to belong in 
this income class. 
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Table 16—SOUTH CAROLINA—HOUSEHOLD SIZE DURING WEEK: 
Average number of persons per household, with standard errors, 
by income and method of collection. 


[Households of farm owner and cash renter families that include a husband 
and wife and one or more children aged 2-18 years, Flue-Cured Tobacco 
Area, February-April 1948] 


Household size during 


Number week in equivalent 
Net income class 1947 of persons?! 
and method of collection households Average per Standard 
household? error 

All classes: 

Dasty Sse. <2 80° 5.93 0.24 

ReCOrdpes sea 68 6.39 ol 
Under $500: 

Ei S Chee eee cS 9 6.62* .68 

Record aoe te 5 4.50 A438 
$500-$999: 

ist. eer See se 7 4,96** 73 

Record) sie ee ek 8 8.10 Bia 
$1,000-$1,499: 

Lasts. soe 24 5.74 46 

Record pl Saas 15 6.36 .75 
$1,500-$1,999: 

LaSt eet eee ee 13 55 il As 

Record (43 esse 7 6.216 .65 
$2,000-$2,999: 

iste sees eee oe 19 6.10 51 

Recordies t222— 52 16 6.42 49 
$3,000 and over 

(Ei pei. Ses wR 7 6.60 .98 

Record tears keg 6.20 .76 


* Difference from record average significant at the 5 percent probability level. 
** Difference from record average significant at the 1 percent probability level. 


1 Equivalent persons per household is derived by dividing the number of meals served 
from family food supplies by 21. 


2 Significance of the difference between average household size for the two methods was 
tested at each income class. Significant differences were found only where indicated by aster- 
isks. See p. 15 for description of test. 


8 Ineludes one family with negative income not shown separately. 
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Table 17.—SOUTH CAROLINA—FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS IN 1947: 
Distribution by family and household size, expenditures for food 
used at home, and money value of home-produced food, by method 
of collection. 

[Households of farm owner and cash renter families that include a husband 

and wife and one or more children aged 2-18 years, Flue-Cured Tobacco 
Area, February-April 1948] 


Families, by method 
Selected family characteristics of collection 
in 1947 Number? Percent 
List Record List Record “a 
Family size (in year-equivalent 
persons) :~ 
ANU ap BS all ae PO a 6 6 8 9 
ORO UA ie 8 2 hee ee De Sia Fe ae 39 25 49 36 
SL PEF Cae Sa ea A kee OG 18 14 22 Bil 
SeDUROP MOGs. 8 $15 ee ts 17 23a 21 34 
Household size (in year-equivalent 
persons) :° 
NE 255 Oe Rt Se yy A ey 6 5 8 ti 
IOUT ARG et Age 38 26 47 59 
DOU AS UN paca Pp 19 15 24 22 
iroOrommnorerocs «2 26S Fn wv) V7 22 al 32 
Expenditures fer purchased food 
used at home (in dollars): 
nderac00 twee Pon er 13 6 16 9 
VASMIES SS Sd Secs Rite eke ne ee 33 24 42 BD 
CANVAS ey ook She alee ae te a 26 oe 32 pe 
HUOZOr= MOTE noes ST Bae Wil 8 16 10 24 
Value of home-preduced food 
Cin dollars) :* 
emer lOO ee eee Te 2 iD 2 1 
WUD SOE ASS 0S) Sel ta anaes in oa 16 Id 20 16 
AVEO a eo ae ee 30 23 88 34 
TSE So) Bal ie Oy ae ec ee 20 23 25 34 
TRO OOLPMOLe) tee a ie 10 15 15 


1 Significance of the difference between distributions for the two methods was tested. No 
significant differences were found except for expenditures for purchased food used at home. 

2 A year-equivalent person is equal to one person in the family or household for 52 weeks. 
All persons (members of family and others) who had meals 1 month or more with the family 
during 1947 were included as members of the household. 

3 See Methodology, p. 66, for method of valuing food not purchased. 


Table 18—SOUTH CAROLINA—DATES OF COLLECTION: Distribution 
of schedules collected in bi-weekly periods, by method of col- 
lection. 

[Households of farm owner and cash renter families that include a husband 

and wife and one or more children aged 2-18 years, Flue-Cured Tobacco 

Area, February-April 1948] 


Date of schedule 


Method of All February | March | March | April | April _ 
collection schedules 16-29 1-15 16-31 | 1-15 16-30 
Number of schedules 
Leche eS et 80 9 | 24 | aS: | 23 | 1 
Record _____ 68 14 20 IT 15 2 a 
Percent of total 
NaYS teeta 100 11 | 30 29 29 | i 
Record¢es a2 100 20 30 25 PAD 3 
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Table 20.—SOUTH CAROLINA—QUANTITIES OF FOOD GROUPS PER 
PERSON: Percent of households consuming specified quantities 
of food groups at home in a week, per person, by method of col- 


lection. 


[Households of farm owner and cash renter families that include a husband 
and wife and one or more children aged 2-18 years, Flue-Cured Tobacco 
Area, February-April 1948. See Methodology for classification of foods by 


food groups] 


Consumption of food groups at home in a week 
per person! 


Milk, cream, ice cream, cheese, in quarts of whole 
fluid milk equivalent: 


PIN OFC reer eeres re et eee es ee ee 
nd oils, in pounds: 


8 6 


>) 
= 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


NHROS 
NOANSoE 
DHHOOS 
IP tOIR CO 


NOH Cos ¥en opened “oT ney MANE ge eg Ly ee 


2 
209 
5 4 
(qe) 


ONAONPWNH OS 


.1- 
.0- 
.O- 
.0- 
.0- 
.0- 
.O- 
.O- 
.0- 


HS Nh FER et 8 NG 78 AT SU mn NS cag dT Mend 


EZOF OY) WIObC ye mente i aerem ere ire eee ey): 


OF S03 OS a eee mere Se ee ie sek Ys gn 
LOO %6re MOred ert ee eee eer oer Men i SEES 


List Record 
J he 
Pereent | “Pereent 
9 4 
16 21 
18 10 
18 Zl 
10 13 
ia 9 
8 Hi 
6 3 
4 i 
0: 0 
9 7 
2 34 
35 39 
20 13 
12 4 
1 3 
2, al 
10 if 
25 Pail 
29 ee 
21 27 
8 ilps: 
5 9 
2 0 
1 4 
9 7 
14 4 
4 19 
6 4 
9 10 
10 iW 
15 10 
15 17 
15 13 
Pap 24 
31 ol 
Tips 82 
18 7 
4 3 
4 3 


~ See footnote at end of table. 
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Table 20.—SOUTH CAROLINA—QUANTITIES OF FOOD GROUPS PER 
PERSON: Percent of households consuming specified quantities 
of food groups at home in a week, per person, by method of col- 
lection. (Continued) 

[Households of farm owner and cash renter families that include a husband 
and wife and one or more children aged 2-18 years, Flue-Cured Tobacco 
Area, February-April 1948. See Methodology for classification of foods by 
food groups] 

Consumption of food groups at home in a week List Record 
per person?! 


Percent Percent faa 
Potatoes, sweetpotatoes, in pounds: 


SENSE ea geen di SEI ANOS ORR SEL ee rise | 20 21 
RTL UN 2 ie RE ils pes eae Maree Soca ROWE yt SN ee 39 29 
“MULE Ue a ees OE oe eee ar Oro eae men 24 26 
AAV ORE SESS tales SE ale Oe Ee EE ok 16 12 
DM Sh le Oi a TO ee | oe 5 9 
BPO RO Te OT Gas ED Oe. is Ree ee | ee 5 3 
Tomatoes, citrus fruit, in pounds: 
CiGiicmeme eeepc eye okrcr ie lars bat tie. 18 ily) 
COA ec ee ae a REREIT T ee ee Lh ee ger? an 2 25 
Crone ee ne eae Cys bers he. Beatie ee Vo 21 Pat 
LUNE 2) ge? 54a eR Mee RE Sada Ug Se 15 1s 
meer te Wel Cat A ed ek. 15 12 
PERV. ENED eg Oy Oe A al nO IE cae 9 4 
LEUNG "aia be capt age ec eS A oe oe 4 iL 
SU ROT SIN OT Rare. oUt et Ses ev Fee y 6 1 
Leafy, green, yellow vegetables, in pounds: 
UNAUIEISE, | Sh nie delice boy agent POR ee eee Ree aes an 9 6 
iy AUN21 5 cla ek Ral ite Tal cad ict po a iy i i ar 18 15 
CeDeR umm Ses. Os Ae oe ee Bak 1 > 24 30 
nll ge eS" MM ae cele eee on a 18 24 
STAT ppelt 6 i eae a Oe aa Oo 14 15 
AW Nap, AT AOA ee ON al eee hae ORE, Sie eg ay 6 5 
Bre sie mee eae ae ae ee Le ge gle 5 il 
Sm OME OLGy Sot. Ae tvern Lule nh pe ko ee 6 i 
Other vegetables, fruit, in pounds: 
"NGI? Ee Seattle, Ba a A ei ne Ey an a 12 10 
Srey Merete ae LL a ed iN) oe 36 
Ue meee retin ee eg ee hy 29 a 
AMS)" ato Sy tll AS ae TES He ali de I OO 15 18 
SOLU AN ABT > gt Se th ie el ea aes ek Se a 8 4 
UstaraOto le ames Ot dee le ee} = Fae 4 il 
Sugars, sweets, in pounds: 
EN Oc meee eee teria eS SPARE ®t a os 1 0 
Osteen Sees ee oA NE Ry eh Sa 2 6 
WP SURED cea ope 0) fis CT I So a ae ee 16 28 
TAD SUL Coe Ry Catered Seton, ee iy a ee ee a 35 
LE gOS gia NR ed CA Othe I Dg oe ee le 28 21 
cee ge ee Oe Ae lt ag NS A Pi eg A ce 18s) 4 
ERO CR ONG it ee tee uae tee ol ie 1 6 
Grain products (flour equivalent), in pounds: 
We EISSN Ee a 2 Rie See AIL RE See. Shel ay Oe tae 7 0 0 
7 AN ESE ly ate RS Neer aioe Ya (OO SV oh 8 9 
nO et Meee ate oc) a ee ge ee ee Se 26 91 
A Ue OE ga ES ee ei kD Bee ee eae reo 26 31 
DREN) © set Me Wire, oh a eae LOA NDE ea ate ee eS 19 19 
UT OAT, “SSE ef BX er NA ee oo COS EY SR Diane, Res 9 10 
TOMO ERIOOLC IS 2 ene Nye ts eae Be ee 12 10 


1 Equivalent person per household. Derived by dividing the number of meals served from 
family food supplies by 21. 
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Table 24.—SOUTH CAROLINA—MONEY VALUE OF FOOD AT HOME AND TOTA) 
EXPENSE FOR FOOD: Average money value of all food and of home 
produced food consumed at home and average expense for food at home an 
away in a week, per household, with standard errors, by income and metho: 
of collection. ‘ 

[Households of farm owner and cash renter families that include a husband and wife an 
one or more children aged 2-18 years, Flue-Cured Tobacco Area, February-April 1948 


Net income class 1947 
and method of 
collection 


All classes: 
List 


Under $500: 
1 rit reg uate 2 carte. EM 


$500-$999: 
List 


List. A ree 


Last. is VA ee 
$2,000-$2,999: 
hist. £2. eee 2 
$3,000 and over: 
LilStncr eae (ee ene 


income level by use of t-test. No signific 


Number 
of 
house- 
holds 


80 * 
68 


Money value of 


all food 
consumed at home _ 
Average 
per Standard 
house- error 
|__ hold? xi 

$19.62 $0.97 
ZR 2, 1.05 
15.01 2.91 
16.84 2.88 
Ae 4 PAT 
21.09 4.16 
16.07 O97 
19.83 iL 7A 
24.61 Pastel 
22.56 3.91 
21.85 1.78 
22.46 1.96 
25.62 4.07 
onli 2.28 


Expense for food 


at home 
and away” 
| Average 
per Standard 
house- error 
hold+ ane 
$10.28 $0.63 
11.79 .83 
8.09 2.08 
9.03 1.20 
8.97 se) 
12.86 4.44 
9.44 Sis 
11.07 1.06 
10.05 1.29 
9.27 OT 
12.88 1.82 
NAY 1.79 
9.45 1.65 
13.09 1.76 


Se 


2 Expense for food away by family members only. 
8 See Methodology, p. 66 for method of valuing food not purchased. 
* Includes one family with negative income not shown separately. 


Money value® of 
home-produced food 
consumed at home 


Average 

per Standard 
house- error 
hold! 

— 
$9.62 $0.81 
10.77 oeik 
fips 2.00 
Yop 2.65 
5.45 2.00 
10.37 2.80 
7.20 -78 
8.52 1.579 
15.03 2.50 
12.65 3.48 | 
9.58 1.16 
WAALS: 1.21% 
16.59 3.62 — 
11.83 1.42 


een averages per household for the two methods was tested at each 
ant differences were found. See p. 15 for description of test. 
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APPENDIX B 
METHODOLOGY 
The Sample 
Eligibility requirements 


In order to reduce variability and to ensure a certain amount of 
homogeneity in the group of families studied, certain requirements 
were set up which the participants were to meet. The important 
types of household, with husband and wife and a child or children, 
were to be included, while the less typical, all-adult families and 
“broken” families, those without both husband and wife, were to be 
excluded from the survey. More specifically, the eligibility condition 
with respect to family status required that the household include a 
husband and wife (not necessarily the male and female heads) and 
one or more children from 2 to 18 years of age. 


The family must also have operated a farm in 1947. A farm 
operator was defined as one who operated at least three acres of 
farm land in one or more tracts, or raised farm produce worth at 
least $250. Farm families were classified by their major tenure, that 
is the one from which the income was highest. 


Special eligibility requirement in Mississippi.—The data from 
only Mississippi Negro farm operators who farmed as sharecroppers 
in 1947 were analyzed. A sharecropper was defined as a farmer who 
in return for certain farming operations under an agreement with 
the landowner or other operator is allowed a proportion of the crop. 
The landowner or other operator customarily furnishes work animals 
and machinery needed for farming operations, makes all important 
decisions as to the enterprise and supervises the farming. The share- 
cropper commonly receives one-half the product, but may receive 
less when the owner or other operator furnishes more than the 
customary land, equipment and share of cash expenses. 


Special eligibility requirement in South Carolina.—In South 
Carolina only families of farm owners and cash renter farmers in 
1947 were eligible. A farm owner was one who derived the major 
part of his income from owned and operated farm land. A eash 
renter was one who derived the major part of his income from 
operation of farm land for which he paid cash rent. 


Sampling procedures 


The sampling was done by the Institute of Statistics, North 
Carolina State College. Detailed descriptions of the size and scope of 
the sample, the selection of sample counties, the selection of the 
families within each county, and other aspects of sampling procedure 
for the food study in five Southern States, of which this methodo- 
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logical study is a part, have been given in a previous publication,' 
and will not be repeated here. Several points are pertinent to this 
investigation, however. In each of the four counties which had been 
drawn in each of the two States, Mississippi and South Carolina, for 
the major food study in which the record method was used, a 
parallel sample was drawn in which the food list method of collection 


_was used for the purpose of this methodological study. It was decided 


that the comparison of the record and list methods should be limited 
to approximately 100 list and 100 record families in each of the two 
States. Hence when after listing, it was found that there were more 
eligible families than were needed, some of those eligible were not 
revisited. The designation of the families to be visited was done 
according to scientific subsampling procedures. 


Analysis of the samples 


Although, for each State, the distribution by county of number 
of families visited and number of schedules obtained were not 
strictly parallel for the 2 schedule forms, the samples for the four 
counties considered together did yield approximately parallel 
samples. The characteristics of the participating and the non- 
participating families are discussed below in the analvsis of the 
visits in each State. 


‘Mississippii—In Mississippi 932 families were visited, 424 for the 
record sample and 508 for the list sample. About three-fourths of 
each group was ineligible. Of these, about 6 percent of the record 
sample and about 22 percent of the list sample were nonfarm families. 
Of the farm families about half of each group was eliminated because 
they were not sharecroppers. About 20 percent of the shareeroppers 
were eliminated from the record group and about 8 percent from the 
list group because they were white. Approximately half of all the 
Negro sharecropper families visited were eliminated from each group 
because they did not meet the requirements as to family composition. 


There were 105 eligible families for the record sample and 146 for 
the list. Of the record eligibles, 2 became ineligible after prelisting, 
5 moved, 5 did not cooperate, and schedules were obtained from 93. 
Of the list eligibles, 2 became ineligible after prelisting, 6 moved, 41 
were not asked to participate,# and schedules were obtained from 97. 


Information was obtained on selected characteristics from all 
eligible families. In analyzing the data for the eligibles who were 
asked to participate, it was found that for the record sample the only 
differences between the few nonparticipating and the participating 
were that the nonparticipating families had a smaller percent having 


1Family Food Consumption in Three Types of Farming Areas of the South. 
I. An Analysis of 1947 Food Data. Southern Cooperative Series, Bulletin 7 (1950). 
2Not asked because of subsampling. 
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electricity and the female heads had more education. In the list 
sample there were too few nonparticipating to warrant analysis. 

A summary of the characteristics of the scheduled families for 
the record and the list samples is shown in table 1. The only item in 
which there was a significant difference was ‘‘radio,” with the record 
sample having a significantly larger percent. 


From these various considerations there is nothing that would 
indicate that the two samples are not parallel. 


Table 1.—MISSISSIPPI—FACILITIES AND CHARACTERISTICS: Per- 
centage of participating families having, by method of collection. 


Facility or characteristic List Record 
Percent | _ Percent 
Wateripiped into: housemes seme 0 0 
Radio teem s 2. 2 ee he 30 39 
belephoneee 422. Sie eae a ae Ne y4 0 
PLUTOMODILS chee ee . See veh Cs ee ee 68 67 
ileetricit vain home 2 eee) oh) aS | 23 26 
Schooling: | 
Female heads 
Elementary, uncompleted ___+2.~.--_L2 55 _2_ 84 87 
High, school—atslease-some 220-02. ° 2280 5 a 
Male heads 
Blementary uncompripted’ 22.22 Fe 93 92 
High school—at least some ________________ if 2 
Average number of persons living in house ______ 5.9 6.1 


South Carolina.—tIn South Carolina 843 families were visited, 
419 for the record group and 424 for the list group. About three- 
fourths of each group was ineligible. Of these the ones eliminated. 
because they were nonfarm families amounted to about 10 percent of 
the record group and about 17 percent of the list group. Of the farm 
families about 70 percent of each group were eliminated because 
they were not owners or cash renters. About 40 percent of all owners 
and cash renters visited were eliminated from each group because of 
family composition. Approximately 75 percent of the owners and 
cash renters eliminated from each group because of family ecomposi- 
tion Were owners. 


There were 111 eligible families for the record sample and 123 
for the list sample. Of the record eligibles, 24 were not revisited,? 
1 moved, 17 did not cooperate, 1 was omitted through error, and 
schedules were obtained from 68. Of the list eligibles, 36 were not 
revisited,? 1 moved, 6 did not cooperate, and schedules were obtained 
from 80. 


Information on selected characteristics was obtained from all 
eligible families. From the eligibles who were asked to participate, 
it was found that for the record sample there was only one item in 


3Not asked to participate because of subsampling. 
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which there was a significant difference between the nonparticipating 
and the scheduled families, and that was for “radio,” with the non- 
participating having a larger percent. For the list sample there 
were so few nonparticipating that no analysis was feasible. 

The scheduled families for the 2 samples differed in percent of 
those having “water piped into the house,” “‘radio,” and ‘ “electricity.” 
(Table 2). Although these differences were statistically significant, 
they were not consistent in direction, so that it cannot be said that 
one group was at a different economic level than the other, and it 
can be assumed that the 2 samples were adequate for purposes of 
this study. 


Collection of Data 
Field work . 


The field work was done in two steps, prelisting and schedule 
collection. Local qualified residents were hired as interviewers, and 
attended training schools in their respective States. Training in- 
cluded practice in locating and bounding areas, prelisting, filling a 
food list and initiating a food record. Written instructions giving 
detailed explanation of entries on reporting forms were furnished 
the interviewers for use during training and for reference during 
collection of data. 


Table 2.—SOUTH CAROLINA—FACILITIES AND CHARACTERISTICS: 
Percentage of participating families having, by method of col- 


lection. 
i Facility or characteristic List Record 
z a i Percent (| Percent 
WWateepiped intoyhouse’ = = 2° 1, 26 
ts OMNI Seeete Ce eg oo ee 92 81 
Beeler cep sem Pewee ot a ee 1 0 
PRU LOANG UI OmierE en. a tea ee ets Pe car 72 
MECCLEVCIEVeineHOMesas ee se Ta ek 7A) 53 
Schooling: 
Female heads 
Blomentary se uncompleted 22 0822 a 45 40 
High <school—at least ‘some 222.22 i 22-22 48 53 
Male heads 
Miementary-uncompleted, j22- 5.2 os. 8 50 46 
High school—at least some __________-__-___ 36 40 
Average number of persons living in house ______ 6.1 6.7 


Each interviewer was furnished with county road maps on 
which were marked two sets of areas, one for the record sample and 
the other for the hst sample. Prelisting was done in the same way for 
the two methods of collection.4 Each interviewer collected both lists 
and records throughout the collection period. 


4See Family Food Consumption in Three Types of Farming Areas of the 
South. I. An Analysis of 1947 Food Data, Southern Cooperative Series Bulletin 7 
(1950). 
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Information requested 


For the week—List method.— With the list method, in addition 
to information on quantities and source of food used at home during 
the week, and the cost of each purchased food used, information was 
also obtained on the meals served to each household member from 
family food supplies, expense for meals and other food away from 
home, a summary for the week of quantities of foods included on the 
food list but not eaten, and the recipes usually used for corn bread 
and biscuits. 

For the week—Record method.—In addition to the inventories 
and description of food on hand at the beginning and close of the 
survey period and the record of quantities of food brought into the 
home during thé period, information was obtained on the source of 
the food, and if purchased, the cost of the food. A daily record was 
kept of the number of meals served to each household member, in- 
cluding guests, boarders, and paid help. A record of the age, height, 
weight, and occupations of each person fed was included, as well as 
of menus served, recipes of certain mixed dishes, and of food (from 
this supply) fed to animals, put in the garbage can, ete. 


Both methods.—Identical forms were used to obtain certain an- 
nual data regardless of which method was used to obtain the food 
data for the week. This form included 1947 data on (1) family and 
household composition, (2) income, and (3) total food used in the 
year, including expenditures for food and quantities of foods pro- 
duced and consumed at home. Family size, occupation and other data 
needed for the analysis of the sample were obtained from all families, 
including those who were not asked to give schedules, in the same 
way. 


Tabulation of the Data 
Classification of families by net income 


Families were classified by net income in the calendar year 1947. 
This was the sum of net receipts from the following: (1) farm opera- 
tion adjusted for inventory change, expense of food for farm help, 
and family use of electricity, automobile, and repairs on family 
dwelling, and exclusive of value of food without direct expense; (2) 
farm wages and salaries; (3) nonfarm wages, salaries, and profits ; 
(4) all other nonfarm income except nonrecurrent income, such as 
inheritances and terminal leave allowanees. 


In valuing changes in inventory, only differences in value due 
to quantity changes were included. 


Classification of quantities of food into food groups 


In food consumption studies it is usual to classify individual 
foods into food groups on the basis of similarity of foods as sources 


~ 
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of important nutrients. The classification adopted for this study is 
similar to that used by the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics in other recent food consumption surveys. Foods are 
classified in 11 main food groups. Food accessories, tabulated only 
for expenditures, make up a twelfth group. Foods that were given 
away, spoiled, fed to animals, or discarded for any reason were not 
included in the food group totals. Quantitative adjustments were 
_ made in the fats and oils group on the basis of changes in supply of 
fat salvage on hand at the beginning and closing inventories of the 
food record, or reported as on hand at the beginning and ending of 
the week covered by the food list. 


_ Most of the summation into total pounds for food groups are by 
simple addition of reported quantities of individual foods, for ex- 
ample, combining vegetables, with greens and without greens, fresh 
or canned, fruits fresh or canned, meat with bone and boned, and the 
like. In this investigation interviewers were given careful instructions 
to report on whether meats were with bone or boned and whether 
vegetables were with inedible refuse or without. In filling the food 
record interviewers were instructed to cut off carrot tops (greens) 
and other inedible tops (if agreeable to the homemaker) before 
weighing them and to specify whether or not this was done. The food 
list provided spaces for interviewers to cheek like information for 
certain vegetables; namely, for beans and peas whether shelled or 
in shell; for corn, whether husked or in husk; and for carrots, beets, 
rutabagas, and turnips whether with greens or without greens. How- 
ever for the food list there was no instruction that carrots and other 
vegetables were to be reported without greens in preference to re- 
porting with greens. 

Milk and milk products other than butter —Includes fluid milk 
and other forms of milk, cream, ice cream, and cheese, of which all 
but fluid milk have been converted to equivalent quantities of fluid 
whole milk with the use of factors shown below. However, although 
the factors shown apply well in equating the various products to 
whole milk on the basis of protein and except in the case of cottage 
cheese, also to minerals, they may not apply to the other nutrients. 


SSeS, 


Factors for converting 
pounds of specified 


ITEM products to pounds 
of milk 
eer re ced SIMI wee ree eect SS ee os ee 2.0 
Parietal hares ke ee he ee ee = ae 2.4 
riveree Cimiah ee ee ee ee oe ee 9.8 
SV eMOlentit kena re bee 7.6 
(UG Time eee eed one os a ee | 
Weyer rae Veny oS bl 4 Ok Pe AT OES eae ee ee er 1.2 
OTEAC EC RCNCCSE Wee ees ee ee a Le 5.6* 
Cream cheese and cream cheese spreads_-_-_------------ 1.9 
American, Swiss, and other cheese ______------------- 6.9 


a 


1 Based on protein only. 
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Fats, oils.—Includes butter and other table fats; oils (salad and 
cooking), salad dressing, mayonnaise, lard, other shortening, bacon, 
salt pork, cracklings, ete. Includes fat salvage as an adjustment for 
accumulation or reduction in quantity of fat drippings during the 
week. Excludes fat in commercially baked goods. 


Meat, poultry, fish.—Includes fresh, cured, canned, frozen prod- 
ucts; boned and with bone; live, dressed, and drawn (poultry and 
fish) ; shelled and in shell (shellfish). Includes bouillon cubes and 
meat equivalent of meat soups; includes total weight of purchased 
meat mixtures, which are considered main meat dish at meals, with- 
out conversion of weight on basis of meat content. Excludes bacon 
and salt pork. 


Egeg's 


Dry beans and peas, nuts, and cocea.—Includes equivalent dry 
weight of canned and ready-cooked beans and peas, in soups and 
other mixtures. Includes shelled equivalent of nuts in shell. Includes 
dry cocoa, and chocolate. 


Potatoes, sweetpotatoes.—Includes fresh and canned. 


Tomatoes, citrus fruit—Includes fresh and canned. Includes 
tomato soup, catsup, and the like. Includes single strength equivalent 
of concentrated juice. 


Leafy, green, and yellow vegetables.—Includes fresh, canned, 
frozen, and fresh equivalent of dried and dehydrated leafy, green, 
and yellow vegetables (except sweetpotatoes, rutabagas, summer 
Squash, corn, cucumbers). 


Other vegetables and fruit.—Includes vegetables not included 
above and fruit other than citrus. Includes fresh, canned, ready- 
cooked, frozen, and fresh equivalent of dehydrated or dried vege- 
tables and fruit. Does not include fruit in commercial fruit pies. In- 
cludes soups and ready-cooked mixtures, chiefly vegetables. Includes 
pickles, olives. 


Sugars, sweets—Includes sugars, sirups, honey, molasses; 
candies; jams, jellies, preserves, marmalades; dry packaged pud- 
dings, powdered drinks, and the sugar equivalent of ready prepared 
puddings, soft drinks, sherbet, popsicles, and the like. Does not in- 
clude sugars in commercially baked goods, canned fruit, and the like. 


Grain products (flour equivalent). —Includes flour, meals, un- 
cooked cereals, and pastes, ready-to-eat cereals, and dry prepared 
mixes. Includes dry equivalent of ready-cooked or canned cereals, 
pastes, and soups chiefly grain products. Includes flour equivalent 
of commercially baked goods. Includes veast. 


“es 
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_ Accessories (expense only).—Includes leavening agents, con- 
diments, flavorings; coffee and tea, and the like. 


Calculation of nutritive content of foods 


Quantities of food in pounds were multiplied by composition 
values of each food in terms of calories, protein, calcium, iron and 
five vitamins. Food composition values published in 1945 by the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eeonomics in Tables of Food 
Composition in Terms of Eleven Nutrients, Miscellaneous Publication 
No. 572, were used in calculating the nutritive content of the diets 
wherever possible. For foods not included in that publication, com- 
position values were based on other compilations, on original data in 
the literature, or on results of laboratory analyses. Bhe revisions of 
food composition values published in Agricultural Handbook 8, which 
became available since these computations were made, have not 
been incorporated in the data published in this report; it is likely 
that use of the revised values would show approximately the same 
results for food energy and all the nutrients except thiamine. Since 
the thiamine averages by the two methods are very close (identical 
in several instances), it is unlikely that had the revised composition 
values been used, significant differences by method in thiamine 
averages would have resulted—even when taking account of the 
larger meat quantities reported by the record method in South Caro- 
lina. 


The food composition values used allow for refuse, such as bones, 
peelings, and other inedible refuse discarded in preparing the food, 
and for slight defects in fruits and vegetables. No allowance is made, 
however, for unusually low vields of edible portions such as is asso- 
ciated with food of inferior quality, or for spoilage in the home. 
Values for meat include the caloric value of the separable fat as well 
as the muscle portions of meat cuts. 


In computing the nutritive content of the diets no account was 
taken of calcium which might have been obtained from water or 
baking powder; nor has any adjustment been made in the averages 
for loss of vitamins during the preparation and cooking of food. It 
was assumed that for the groups of families compared such adjust- 
ments would be similar and hence would not affect the differences 
between them. 


Computation of averages 


Averages per household were computed by dividing aggregates 
for groups of households by the number of households considered. 


Averages per person were computed by dividing household 
quantities by the number of equivalent persons in the household. 
k 
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Twenty-one meals were considered equal to an equivalent person, 
without regard to sex, age, or nutritional need of the individual con- 


suming the meal. 


Averages per nutrition unit were computed by dividing the ag- 
gregate nutritive content of the food by the number of equivalent 
nutrition units represented by the persons sharing the food. These 
averages facilitate comparisons of the nutritive content of food con- 
sumed by households of quite different composition and ages, by 
reducing the varying nutritional needs of persons of different sex, 
age, and physical activity to a common unit. In this study the 
nutritional need of a physically active adult male for each of the 
nine dietary essentials studied was used as one equivalent nutrition 
unit. The nutfitional needs of persons in other sex-age-activity 
groups were expressed, respectively, as relatives of the needs of the © 
physically active adult male.5 The averages per nutrition unit shown 
in tables 12, 13, 26 and 27 for all families, and by income classes, 
have been computed by totaling averages per nutrition unit for each 
household and dividing by the number of households in each group. 


Valuation of Food Received Without Direct Expenditures 


Food without. direct expenditures included that which was prod- 
uced by family members, received as a gift or in payment for services 
by family members, or furnished by the landlord. 


Similar editorial procedures were followed for food lists and 
food records in computing the money value of such food, family by 
family. If the food was produced locally it was valued at prices 
farmers would have received for it had they sold it. If not produced 
locally the food was valued at local retail prices. Food received with- 
out direct expenditures which was included in canned or other pro- 
cessed products was valued at 1947 farm prices, without addition of 
value of sugar or any other foods added thereto. 


SThese were derived from the daily allowances for calories and the specific 
nutrients recommended by the Food and Nutrition Board of the National Research 
Council, Reprint and Circular Series, No. 129, October 1948. 


